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the history of the folk music movement in Americo makes a strange 
story. ‘Things are happening toca; whieh we never drea ic? world occur 
Some tuenty yoars ago when it became entirely respect2nie to talk 
alout our American folk heritage, and when a few enthusiasts set out 
to acquaint our country with its rich folk background. 

In the 1920's and the 50's we began to expand our s:itifully smal 
store of books, articles, arrangements and general knowledre on Amer- 
ican folk.music,. exciting new words, classifyins the ty,cs of our 
folk music were introduced, teople began to read of “moonshiner 
songs, "logrolling ditties," “minstrel melodies," “Ap .alachian bal- 
lads" and many other terms purely American in flavor. .'or the first 
time brief historics of American fol!: music were being writtcn and 
accepted by the student of music. 

Dy the end of the 50's these h.storics indicated a ver~ general 
arreemoent as to the cGevelopement of folk music in our If 
wG@ Should pull together the views of these brief historians the diges 
wo.la read soncthing lile this: 

.o lonréer can we say we have no folk music of our on. hen the 
first settlcrs came to this country they brought alony with them 
traditions and customs of their old homes, They found here In- 
dian tribes which had the usual clemental music attributes found 
in any savage tribc,. ‘They were not influenced by this primitive 
music. A major portion of these people coming from the British 
Isles sang the bcautiful ballads and felk songs in the «nglish 
language tradition. scatterings all over this vast country, thoso 
our pro-gcnitors, bccame accustomed to the new tasks, hardships, 
climate, cconomic and social ways which the Now worlc presentcd. 
Each hill or hollow, rcsion or river incubatcd its own folk music 
peculiar to its own cnvironmcnt. 

tut we wore not -to rocognize the fact that we had dcvcloped a rich 
folk horitare for some timc. -<arly writcrs were saying that the 
Wow world was too young and too hctcrogencous to have Gaeveloped 
any national folk cvlturc,. The homesick Eohomian, vvorak, wrote 


The ‘icw World Symphony which crphasized the fact that there was a 
 Gdistincitive folk music in theo spiritual, Our carlicr 
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cOmposcrs utilizcd, as thematic material in thoir wor':s, Indian 
and ogro folk misic, but never drcamed that there cxistcd a vast 
wealth of folk music just as unique and in many cascs much more 
incdifecnous to our total population 


guictly, throush te of such scholars as ~ ild, Sharp, 
Sandburr anc others, collsctions of new, cxciting wateri- 
als bcsan to appcar and a rich mine of hidcen folk trceasurcs was 
ovcns: to public vicv,. 

The f:e@croing historical dircst, which is in substance an accuratc 
and fair rccord of ovr dcvelopemcnt, shovis tho cnthusism of those who 
in the 50's bcran to cxpound thic new "cousc.' Master's theses, disscr- 
tations, roscarch projccts startod by the Library of Con-scss or tho 
smallest collere began to "tunc huntcrs" into cvcry socluded 
soot where folk music was still cxtant. Students, as well as musi- 
colopists, worc beating paths into the hilis and hollows in the effort 
to preserve our americana, 

shile all this wes foing on the foncral audicnceos 
wors not yet initiatcd to the newly discovcrcod msic,. «#hicn any ono 
montionced Amcrican folk music he still thought of the vexro soiritual | 
or Incian thomcs and listcncd to tho works of .cDowcll anc other 
Amcrican composcrs attcmpting to utilize this vatcrial,. 

Alwost ovor diring the first part of this creacs, audi- 
one .s all ovor the country beran to hear Jurordean 
ol’: misic. Concert sinrers introduced with cvcry concert now arrangc- 
monts or sonms from all parts of the country. Symphon, ore >cstras 
playcd hoccowns, ballad suites and other newly writtcn worls basscd 
unon the new materials brought to light bythe collector. Requests 
of sovphisticatcd avcicnecs for “Clad Joc Clark,” savfarine Strangor, " 
is the Color of riy Truc Lové's cdair" beca:o morc mi Cr 
Thorpe into the concert artist ficld folk sinr-rs would 
Govote an cntire evening to m.crican foll: music. John eacoh wiles, 
wurl ives, Tom Scott and others raincd thousands of cntusiastie lis- 


tcnurse ivsical shows bescd on folk themes anpcarcd anc flovrishcde 
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"Oklahoma, ‘'Carrous.} 


tions courht the folk spirit and rode the ercst which is still mount- 


This inercasing wave of interest ane ponvlority for Jarcricen 


folk music, we have shown first appcarcd in thc small circle of re- 
scarcni .nthusiasts and spread to the larger concert auci.necs, This 
proup of conccrt-gocrs, by virtuc of training or urban atventages, 


We shall call busic Sophisticatcs as contrastcd with thic much larcocr 


froup or pcople who do not take their music scriously. .i:ilc the 


1," "Sark of the Moon" and othcr stave produce 


eophisticetcs were cnthusiastically apnlauding th. conccertizcd amcri- 


canon, th. vast numbers of less formal pcorl:, who hac lon; nurturcd 


the samc folk matcrial in its crude statc, were lcaving in inverse 


ratio tis music for a ncw type of bucolic cntertainnnt. 
yuring the 30's radio had at last penctratcd th. hills and 
hollows of our nation. Uy oil lamns, battcry radios covrcd out a 


constant strcan of cntcrtainment. ot ready for the conc.rt hall 


+ 


type of music nor thc danec hall jazz so prccominant on t« radio, 


tre “folk” took thé ncarcst thing to thcir tast us, th: born dance 


type of prorram, ‘Thcsc prorrans beran very carlv in racio in Chi- 


| 
fame curing: the last war. 


the standard pattern of the carly barn dance prorra.:. was the 


samc, Individuals and cnsembles, giftcd in folk porformantc, pave 
croups of scelcotions wh7ch all torcther up a full 


Saturday nicht of fiddling, ballading, and gincral rustic , At 


fi>st th. music was that of the "folk," gcnuinc, and 


spontan.ous. Fiddlers would break into hocdowns, hande: From 
their forcfathcrs, as the spirit moved them, and“*amicst "oot patting 


and sct calling audicneccs wovld incercasc with cach satura, night. 


caro and ilashville anc a few other but rcachcd intcrnotional 


~~ 
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ihe perrormcrs follow:d other occupations during the and relaxcd 
over; weekend over the air, 

As timc went by there begen to cntcr the wecklv oro-ro’s a new 
of music nor art. Songs, writton lurine the week, 
wore presentcd cach Sxturday night as "now" folk songs, .ith cach 
wook this pscudo folk music incrcascd as that of the pcnuinc folk 


dcercascd, A now type of “artist” appcarcd on the scence. Jresscd 


in western hat and boots or flanncl shirt he could now make this 
lifc a prof ssion, travclling Curing the wock for one nisht programs 
and inercasing with cach appcarcnec the Saturday night listcning 
appcal.e 
The new pscudo folk music, which still is inervasins with cach 
prorran today, is an int<rcsting combination of folk stylc with thc 
Tin-pan Alley writing of the carly 20's. Tcxts bascd on brolton or 
mcndcd romancc.s arc sct to tuncs in major kcys and bas_d on harmonics 
of markcd similiarity. Theo folk clcmcnt is broueht out ty the type 
of sinrinr and somc of the instruments, The folky fidcle romains 
but th. erying stocl puitar cuphasizcs the nscudo of Acvelopmcnt. 
Tnat the folk havc turncG from the gcnuinc to the in 


rapid durrccs can not be denicd, Onc has only to tal’: to radio man- 
arcrs to realize tint‘ 0; of the requcsts arc for the "new" folk. 

it is not our wish to condemn or deplorc the situation. the 
history of music has alwa,s history of tast:s. 20 mille- 
ion people are attract.d to a type of music, it is well that we know 

what is going on; and wrile we as folk lorists wish to svc our genuine 
folk music uscd and cnjoycd, we can do nothing but observe the trend 
and hope for a bettcr day. 

wnat we thought wo.ld ncvcr happen has comc to pass. The large 
rroun of music sophistic:tcs, who oncc lookcd askanec at our folk 


heritarce, arc now going to it with rrcat cnthusiasm, wiilc, on the 
. other hand, the "folk" arc leaving that whieh they have s. long nur- 
turca and cnjoycd for a sort of pscudo, hybric form of “oll music. 
(ow far will this trond po° .hat will cvolvc as th: two froups 
‘ move furthcr apart? It is difficult to rive answers to t?<csc aucstions 
a carcful study of o11 the forccs involved, pcrha2s one ean scc 
a slackcning of the ofr tic two opposins trends, since the 
Sophisticatcs arc thosc who writc the school tcxt books and prepare 
the rcacing matcrials on ovr folk hcritagc, the trend say well turn 
to the genvine folk. «hc cnthusiasm of the Sophisticat.s who writc, 
arrangc, and conccrtize will have great influcnece on tic "folk" and 
Will help therm rcediscover that which for ccnturics was t.cirs alonc,. 
itcrhaps, most of all,. the rcal folk music will rcturn because there 
is no substitute for the s-nuinc.e The psoudo may sparkl., but the 


satisfics. 
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USAGE IN THE SCUTHERN BALLAD AND FOLK SONG 


George We Boswell 
George Peabody College. 


I Introduction 

this study resulted from an investigation of the level of language 
usare characteristic of the poetry in Southern folk songs. For that 
purpose three of the leading collections were exanined word by word: 
naneig, Cox' of West Virginia,! Sharp's of the ballads in the North 
Carolina-Tennessee area, and !.iss Scarboroveh's from the ave jachians 
in North Carolina and Virginia.® As the textual reading was pursued, 
notations were made of the most interesting departures fror. the gram- 
matical area customarily defined ae "standard usage." But before 
forming mental condemnation of such expressions let Us pay serious heed 
to Pooley:4 

The common attitude toward ot a usage and correctness 
is enat gome forms o; English are right and some forms are 
"WrOnt. eeoActvally any English is “right" which enables the 


speaker or writer to communicate clearly, efficiently, and ac- 
curately what he wants to Saye 


With approximately 250 exawples of non-standard usare incidence 
collected it was possible to combine, classify, select, and present 


them in some comprehensible order. The arrangement chosen is, for the 


John ington Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridre: Harvard 
University Press, 1925). 

2. Cecil J, Sharp, Enrlish Fol-Sonrs from the Southern Appalachians 
(London: Oxford University Tress, 1952), Vole Ie 

3. Dorothy Scarborough, A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains (New 
York: Columbia University Tross, 1957). 

4, Robert C, Pooley, Teaching Enelish Usage Ap leton-Cen- 
tury, 1946), pe 27, Italics mine e 
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first seven divisions, by parts of speech; then follow locutions under 
the several headings of agreement, pronunciation, and localisms, This 
is admittedly an arbitrary organization that leaves much to be desired, 
For example, little discussions can in restricted space be entered 

into concerning the relative prevalence of the various examples, and 

no separation is made between examples from ballads and songs, or Reece: 
of imported English or native American origin. 

For the convenience of a reader especially interested in any single 
illustration cited herein, at least a statement may be given concern- 
ing what type of song or ballad appears between specified pages of the 
three collections. Each illustration is documented by volume and page | 
number. Cox prints English (Child) ballads from page 1 to 1753; Amere 
ican or other English ballads from 174 tO 591; and native songs from 
o92 to old. Sharp's Volume J contains only ballads -- Child to page 
507 and American or other English thereafter. : iss Scarborough prints 
ballads (nixed, but mostly Child) between pages 85 and 255, and songs 
8lsewhere in her book. ~) 
II. Examples of Usage 
A, Vert Forms 

Since more departures from textbook serammnar occur in vexb usare 
than in ‘any other, a start will be made with verb forms. 

1. Confusion of past tense and past participle | 

a, Use of the raw past participle for the simple past tense S 
Cox® 39: She taken him through her father's hall. 
Cox 4: And ten of them he rune 


Cox He swusn and he swum and he 
' Cox £219: lageie.eestood and seen him fall, 


j 

5, This is among the most widespread and fascinating of Southern verb 
usares. 

of the South (see footnote 1), 

7e.n @ song in which every stanza contains this form at lcast on0Ge 


Cox 575: The next one he come to, he done just the same. 
Sha®177: I slain a naked man. 

Sha 255: And he overtaken of his lady, . 0. 

Cox 165: Says he, "Old lady we've eat it all."9 


be. This last example, which could be interpreted either way, 


leads us to the reverse situation in which a past tense is 
usea in place of a perfect: | 


Sha 97: Saying, "A many an errand have I went." 
Cox °8: And shun ths fault I've fell in, 


2. ° Other exchanged formsl9° 


Qe Present tense with auxiliary uscd for tho past participle 


Sha 36: This bloody clothing that I have wear. 
Cox 584: For friends and relations have give their consent. 


De Pretcrite used for the past participle 
Cox 396: It like to broke my heart. 

Ce Past participle used for the infinitive | 
Cox 154: Where my own ought to been (bo) 212, 

ad. Third porson used.for the second persen (imperative 
Cox 50:3. Go bringeth the brown girl home, 

Ce Past tense of two different verbs confused 


Sha 239: Last night she lied on a soft fcather bed. 
Cox 542: .eeshc wrang her hands and cried. 


Se Obsolete forms15 


Seb!4368: I dreamed I pled and 
Sha 18: He holp her on his milk-whito stecd. 
167: And hangen you shall be. 

ox 73: For I droemp that my houschold,+6 


“Colloction referenced in footnote 2. 


Some British still use this pronuneiation, which was formerly 
standard. 

In this catcgory are listed recognizcd vorb forms (apart from 
the above) that are only syntactically non-standard. 
This cxample is obviously in order to rhyme. 
On the other hand, this is quite possibly a survival of the Old 
England imperative form bringas. 
Thosx forms once in the best repute in English, help to substap- 
tiato claims of Southern to tho undefiled woll," 


8. 
10. 
lle 
12. 
13.6 


4. 


De 


6.6 


Te 


Se 
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Confusion of weak and strong verbs in the past tense 
&e Simple mistaking of strong for weak verbs 


Cox 75: Down sho throwed her ivory comb, 
Cox 517: You have eat my meat and drinked my alco. 


De Simplo mistaking of weak for strong verbs 


Cox 105: They grew and clumb to the stecple top, 
Cox 500: I nevor was squzZ 


Ce Combination of strong and weak forms 
Sha 7: Six pretty fair maids I've drownded hore, 
Sha 105: One takcned him by his long, yollow hair. 
Sha 161: I slewcd a naked man, 
Coined verbs17 


Cox 73: And tingercd low at the ring (rang the doorbell). 
Cox 279; here the turtle dove may harkle, 


The subjunctive mood 4 
Oe Indicative for subjunctive 


Sha 9: I wish'td you was in the sca, 
Cox 97: If death is printed on his facc, 


be Subjunctive for indicative 
Cox 97: If on your doath bed you do lie, 
What necd the tale you're telling? 
Sha 196: And when sho heard that Gcorge were 
Verbs out of nouns]? 


Cox 46: And he knuckled at the ringe | ‘4 
Cox 48: O mother, O mothcr, come riddlo us all. . 


Solecistic vorbd usage#2 | 


Ne Sitesct. | 


Sha 166: And ho sat her upon his kneoc, 
Cox 3856: She called for a chair to sct upon, 


14, 
15. 
166 
17. 
18. 


196 
206 


A Song Catchcr in Southern Mountains (see footnoté 3). | 

Tn Anglo-Saxon days this was tho past participlo’of thc vorb hange 
Drompt is still the British past tensc form, | 
Seabtiose this list could be greatly cxton ° 
Though the reason is unknown, this is very common in dialcct and 
SONE e 

Redimptcd is an cxccllent example from Cox! prefacc. 

of those, expecially tho lic-lay, abound. 


} 


| 
P 


B. 


Ce 
le 


Le 


b, Licelay. 


Cox 93; Down to hor last long slecp she laid. 
Cox 106: .«.elic him down, lic him down, I say. 


c. Raisc, | 
Cox 86: 0 quickly quickly raiso him up. 


de LOarne 


Sha 86: A-lcarning your hounds to run*? 


Nouns~“oxotic forms. 


Sha 18: He saw hor own dear soven brothersen. 
Sha 70: You put my bible at my hoad, 
My solberd (psalter) at my fect. 
Cox 59: And beforo I charge you with my bloss-One 
Cox 147: I'm noithor wecping for my gold, 
Nor for my richorye | 


Pronouns. 


Plconasm 

Cox . 5:Get you down, my pretty parrot. 

Cox 136:Georgic ho was hung in a white silk robe. 
Case 


Xe Nominative for objective 


Scb 281: Some young man may fool you | 
Just like one fooled I (for rhyme), 
Cox 150: To maintain his two brothers and ho (not for rhyme), 


bk Objective for nominativo 


Se 


D. 
le 


Shon 328: It was mo, poor Polly Bam. 
Cox 210: Them and I together shall mcot, 


Solecistic Use 


Cox 74: And from hisn there grow a bpter. 
Cox 101: He got hisself a waiting boy. 


Adjectives 
Pronoun for adjoctivo 


Cox 264: And sing to hor them good old SONES. 


21. It is intoresting to note that Anglo-Saxon ldoran meant to toachs 
Little classification of these substantives seems practicabloe 
23-4 Self was once considered simply as a noun, 


| 
| | 
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Sha 67: And give him a deathless<4 wound, 
Sha* 111: Go home, go home, you mourny little girl. 
Scb 266: She fell into him arms so lovely.©5 


There is nary nother pretty girl in old Scotland, 
No narey word to speak, 

Nor narey horn to blow, 

Sence I spoke ary word with thee, 


Go tell her to hang it on yonders thorn, 
When the sun sets into yanders sycamore trec. 
I'd shoot yon yonders pretty little bird. 
Lady Margaret were buried in yons churchyard. 


Mount off, mount off, my pretty Polly. 
The snow was fastly falling. 


And many a battle he fought brave. 
eeeS0 Kind-like?7 she answered him, 


Till they ran more clearer than wine, 
Yandor comes the captain,.. 


For you are too bad a rebel 


For a naked woman to see (to soc a naked woman), 


Up sister's, up (at) sister's; make my bed soon, 


But tomorrow, agin28 cight o elock. 
O no, I won't, Sarah, enduring (during) your Seat? 


Sence, I've hoard you're engaged with fair 
maid, 
Nor your heart's no longer mine, 


25. Loving. 


This familiar ad jective -s supposed to have derived from the phras 


or “nover a", or possibly evon "not any". 
Of course, "-like" is from the Anglo&Saxon adverbial cnding that 
became the current "-ly", 28. Against, ate 


2, Unusual form or use 
Se 
Qe "Nary "26 
Sha 106: 
Scb 41: 
be. "Yonders" 

Sha ls: 
Sha 48: 
Sha 108: 
Sha 1354: 

Ee. Adverbs 
Cox ll: 
Cox 275: 
Cox : 276: 
Cox 392: 
Sha 25: 
Sha 340; 

F, Prepositions 

1. Added and omitted 
Sha 63: 
Cox 26: 

Ze Substituted 
Cox 733 
Sha 2983 

Ge Conjunctions 
Scb 41: 

24, Deadlye 

266 

| "not ever a" 


‘4 
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Cox 37: "Is this Lord Bateman's hall?" sho said, 
| Or is ho here himself within?" 
Cox 9: Evor when was it throe lover did mcect?29 
Cox 132: He mado such a sound to°%° the greenwoods roarcde 


H, Agreement 
le Sub joct-proidcato 


Cox 44: For it haven't been long ... 

Cox 105: aAn' I's gwine dio of sorrow, 

Sha 86: It's both thcir hearts is full of glee 
Sha 90: Thoy was apples and chorrics plenty. 


2. Pronominal 


Cox 108: O hand mc down those corpse of clay, 
Cox 576: For a soldicr thoy are bravoe.. 


I, Pronunciation 
he Broadcning of the short a 


Sha 166: He jobbcd the pistol in her breast. 

Sha 370: He wropt a great coat round her, 

Cox 105: Go dig it long and norrow,%l - 

Cox 282: I cotch hen caught) the roomatism. 


2. Flattening the broad a | 


Scb 266: You air my heart's delight. 
How fair have you to travel? 
Scb 307: Madam, I think you're a sassy jado. 


3. Confusion of oi and iS? 


Scb 74: To sec that wheel a-gwino, 
Cox S544: «and a cup of cold pizen, 
Cox 498: I skinned him, I washed him, I put Aim on to boil; 
| I thougi™ by golly, I could smell him half a 
moilc. 5 ° 


4, Misccllancous vowel changcs 


Scb '274: For I getting tord of the Rain and the Snow, 


29. example of the invorsion that makes "woodpdckor" into’ peckor- 
wood", ctce 

50, Till, that. 

S51. To rhyme with tomorrow, 

32. In the cightcenth century these vowol sounds were both pronounced 
like long ie 

33. Onc. can conjocturc that this couplet was altorod sccond-hand for 
rcasons of whimsy from tho original serious long-"i" rhyme. 


| 
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Scb 361: Gnawing for the like (lack) of food, 

Cox 7: 4nd strove to weary off (worry of) mc. 

Cox 99: <aAnd sect her down golden cheer, 

Cox 60; You mought 'a' had me,.. 

Cox 105: Tcll (till) they could not grow any higher. 
Se Consonant changes. | 

Sha 280: With an old powtor pot sho mellered his head. 

Cox 3:3 eesemy own heart's blood 

Come trinkling o'cr my knec, 

Cox 104: Ho cou'ted hor sox mont's or mo', 

Cox $82: William Taylor and his own truc lovycr. 
Je Localisms | 

Cox 44: Sho would (wished to thrust) it in fully.°* 

Cox 101: For to fetch him Barby Ellen, 

Cox 285: Fur I ‘low (intend) to dosert,. 

Sha 260: Like an old pedlar went wagging his packe 
III Conclusions 

J, fow generalizations on Southern folksong diction should be 

possible hero. | 
1. The lanevnge of the Southorn folksongs, like that of the poople 
who have pcerpotuatod thom, contsins any > hb of violations of grame 
mar tcxtbook rulcs, 
2. Diction and usage horcin, like tho people's cvoryday speech, aro 
rominiscent of an carlior day in England. Many forms from Old and 
VMiddlo English, almost unknown now in Groat Britain, aro presorved 
in our upland song texts. 7 
Se With rospoct to usago level there is little appreciable differcnco 
between the language of song and ballad, or between picccs of imeri- 
can or English provenicncce 
4, This language is too floxiblo and unconstrained, too scnsitivo 
to considerations of pootic shading, tone, and connotation, to im- 


prison itself within norrow rulcs of casc, agrecvent, and tho Likos 


Notwithstanding its lack of harmony with formal grammar, its usage. 


44-6 This harks back to an Elizabethan usage, 


‘ 


is in a real scnse"good." 

Se Thore is no sophisticotcd hesitancy in employing the conventional 
phrasc, of which germano examples are the Homeric epithet and tho 
Boowulfian kenninge 

6. No willingness to distort the story {in' ballads) for reasons of 
moter or rhyme is in cvidence, Howevor, when convenicht, concessions 
to both (for examplco, adding a double subject or changing "mc" to: "I" 
at the ond of a linc) are mado. 

7. Tho scvcral insupportable rules of modcrn grammar {providing split 
infinitive, double nogativo, ctc.) aro consistently ignorcd. 

8. Both grammar and pronunciation aro functional in the broadcst 
scnsGe Not rulo-bound, they moasure up to the occasion and the pur- 
pose for which thoy are being employed. Much might bo made of tho 
contention that conventionality ina language militatecs against its 


poctrye 


YOUR NAME, PLEASE 


Homer N. Williams 
Department of Commerce 
Tennessee Wesleyan Collere 

If your name is Barker, you may or may not know anyone named 
Tanner. Yet these two )ames have a common origin. Many years ago, 
the man who removed ‘the bark from oak trees and prepared it for 
use in tanning skins for leather was called a barker. The indi- 
vidual who used this bark in the actual tanning process was known — 
as a tanner. Hence, in the course of time, John the barker bee 
came John Barker, and William the tanner became William Tanner. 

The Fletchers may have never heard of the Arrowsmiths, Mre 
Fletcher may be a salesnan, while Mr. Arrowsmith may follow the 
eccupation of telephone linaman, But, somewhere back in early 
times, the fletchers and the arrowsmiths were fellow workmen, 


The verb to fletch meant to fit an arrow with a feather, and in 
time the designation "fletchcr" was applicd to the workman who 

made thc arrow and shaped the flint. Somewhat later, pcrhaps, 

in the devclopment of this type of weapon, the arrowsmith made 

the iron part of the implement. 

These arc somc examples of the surmanes that have btecn de- 
veloped from the kind of work performed by an individual. They 
arc commonly called occupative names, and their number is very 
indcecd. 

First to be considorcd are those derived from official ti- 
tlcos. Many of these originatcd in courts of law. The person who 
exceuted a summons to appear in court was known as a summoner, 
Thus, Robert the summoncr became known as Robert Summoncr, and 
latcr, Robert Sumncr. A man who served as bailiff was ultimately 


given the surmame of Bailey. The word "clerk," the records tell 


us, was formerly pronounced as if it were spelled "clark." Thus 


er 
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we have the name Clark today. Other names in this group are Beadle, 
Chancellor, and Fawcett. ‘This last one originally meant judge. 

.Olders of public office have Saven us such names as Alerman 
and .ayor,. Parker is from park-keeper, and vat imer means interpreter 
ovrester is self-explanatory. Reeve is derived from an old Anglo- 
Saxon word meaning the chief magistrate of a town or district. Mare 
‘shall is o name ordinarily considered in this group, althourh it alsc 
has its or igings French military title, "le mareschal." 

ueclesiastical titles have been perpetuated in suc’ names as 
wishop and Chaplain, or Chaplin. 

Reminders of royalty are King, Duke, Prince, Lorc, crl, night 
anc Noble, | 

the second large class of occupative names is mace up of trade 
or craft names. To distinguish an individual from others, he was 
referred to as a person who followed a certain trade. ‘or a long 
time, Smith has been the most common name in this country. It comes 
from the old English verb, "“@mitian," meaning to strike, This occue 
“pation of metol-working is one of the oldest known, “or countless 
e6énturies men have been making articles from many differcnt metals, 
Tn the fourth chapter of Gencsis we find mention of an ecrly smith. 
'@ was called Tubal-cain, a name which is said to mean ‘>poducer of 
weapons," Me is described as being skilled as an artificcr of brass 
ond iron, any of us today think of a smith cs a blacksmith. fut the: 
heve been = ond are - goldsmiths, silversmiths, copversmiths, and 
tinsmiths. These lastenoemed workers are sometimes called “whitesmith;: 
as tin was considered a white metal, -in contrast with iron, a black 
metal, ihe onc-esyllable wore smith was finally used to refer to any 


man who followed the trade of metal-working. This sccounts for the — 


prevelence of ‘that surname today, 
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wrought from metals, the word “wrirht" wes used 
to refer to men who worked with wood or other non-metallic substance. 
and repaircd curts, while a boatwright wos a builder 
of bocts. The modorn nares are sometimes spelled Cortris:t and Boat-— 
risente Not so well known today is the name Brigrwright, a bridge 
builder, wainwrisht means waronemakor, 
ti 


.any trade or croft names end in "cr" or "or." Veltivators of 


tne soil became Gardcners, rarmers, or Tillors., Builders were Car- 
penters, ‘aylors, Sawyers, .asons, Thatehers., Jorkers wit?! cloth 
were called trepers or Tavlors. Other workcrs were ililerr, Coopers, 
Barbers,  vitc often we fine some of th an 


“ster.” This was toe forinine for:, So lr vwster referrce to a woman 


who brewcd cither for her or axtcy Gre 
feminine form of Laker, and .costcr denotcs a woman wno wove some 


Kind of cioth,. en who wont aftcr game were Munters. if tney sought 
birds for food or for sport, t.cy wore Fowlcrs, If tier cnployed a 
certain type of hawk in bringins dcown their quarry, thc. were Palconer 
A butler was a botticenaker or 2 bottlee-kcaper, while a speneer was 
one wero took care of and dispenscec the spenes, or orovisiens’ from 


the larder. So from this ‘so.rcec we hove the two namc2 urlcr cna 


Jot so known is thc nas slu:icr, whieh 


Spence r, or spenscr, 


or significd detloyr in fonthers, Aebler ecanc to vg from 
latin anc *rcneh,. Cric meenine tert it formerly had wis +emgon who 
rocG an horsc, is, one teat move? with 1n cosy, swo¥ing 
C&e\ Cnc of our well-known vores is fvr*ish, meaning te polish or 
to shinc,. .rohishcr is tc surnmc that has. beon derived from this 


« 


somewhat smaller prov. of these navcs cnd in -“usn." A peddlor 


naturally became a fackwan, and a man who used a bow ond arrow beeamo 


. 
' 
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a bowman, ‘ihc modern name or harmon, came fron old 
lish nave horoman, mcaning a nan of war, or a soldier. ‘Sometimes 

a farmer wee callcd a Tillman. 

.Cn following pastoral occupations were often ceived cnding 
in “herd.” Shepherd is onc rost oasily recornizcd. Others have 
been altcrce in pronunciation and in spelline,. fullarda, for examplo, 

is derive: from bulleherd, anc Coddard, fror roate-her’, Coltard is 
tro moder: rorm of eoltehcrd, and Cowrrd is an adentation of cow-hcrd,. 

A few nomes ond in “ward,” which indicated a porson to whom somc 
responsibility for watching or puarding was cntrvstec:. In that 
these words have an official meaning. wWoocward was a forcst ward, 
or guardian, Havward lookcec after a “hay,” or a “haw,” a small, 
incloscd space of some kind, 

-ttle and have piven us a number ofana cs. Arehery 
has alrc dy beon mcntioncd ‘as one prolific source. There ane still 
other names that have not been mentioncd, such «cs .rchcr, Powyer 


(.:lso spelled Boyer), and Stringer. The namcs Pike were no 


carricc a spcar was of covrse cnllcec Spearman, curriscr sas an 
oldcr tre of firccrm, -1d cftcr a time = firhtine non who used this 
wcapon ws piven Cirricr as his surnarc, 

.any other occupstive names arc found in modern timcs. Of coursc 
most who bear thos heave no idea of thcir origin or 'istory. 


:ottingcr, for instance, probably docs not know thet one of his 


ror.otc ancestors was a man who concocted soups, Like wisc, . re Nae 
smith may not knowe-and may not care if we should tell hbin--that his 
nanuc moqns knifcemakcr, And, finally, do the Lorimers realize that 


the first person who bore this namc was a craftsman who ix.de bridles 


for horscs? 


Goubt sciven to men who t'cec types of werrpons,. sol: icr who 


ANNOUNCEMZSTS AND ENTS 


Index Prepared to Bulletin iiaterinals 
of Tennessee Folklore Society 


The committee which began work following the last annual mest- 
ing of the Tennessee Folklore Spciety on the preparation of an Index 
of waterials which havo appeared in previous issues of te "Bulletin" 
now report that their work is tentatively complete in a card file 
form. It is their plan to ade currently to this file as subsequent 
issues appear, | 

This committee was under the supervision of Dr. Susan BP, iley, 
Professor of inrlish, leabody College, and ‘rs. Prances Uhevney, 
brerian at Peabody, and was composed of Miss Martha L. /ohnston, Act- 
ing Curculation Librarian, ‘eabody, assisted by Miss Vary Llizabeth 
and Miss Clorenc 5, Lowsery of Peabody, Much thanks is due 
this committee for this most excellent contribution to the efforts 
of the Society. | 

the Index will bc kept presently in this card file form until 
more definite plans are made for its publication, Those presently 
desiring to consult the Index may have access to it in the office of 
Dr. Rilcy at teabody College, seshville, Tennessec, 


NOTE: Leforc this Bullctin gocs to press it has further becn dctcr- 
mined thet the Indcx will be printcd as issue number 3 of Vol, EY 
and will be mailcd to subscribers in licu of tho usual type of Bulle- 
ting ‘The Index issue will be forwerded throurh the miils shortly 
aftcr the first of Septcmbcr, Additional copics of the Index may bo 
sccurcd at fifty cents per cony by scnding your request to Dr, T. J. 
Parr, Tennossoco Folytcehnic Institutc, Cookeville, Tennesscec, | 


Since the Scptembcr issuc of the Bulletin will not carry any 
nows itums pertaining to the Society, notices of the Jovember annual 
mecting will bo mailed diroctly oftcr the program for the annual mecte 
ing has beon complotcd. The 1949 mecting will be held in the now 
library on the ecnmpus of Tonnessee Folytcchric Institutco in Cookeville, 


Wesleyan iiost to Folk Grouns 


Tennessce Wesleyan Collere was host on the evenine of April 29, 
to a proup of North Carolina folk Cancers under the supervision of 
hiss nitty Cooper of Shelby, North Carolina. Their visit to the cam- 
pus was for the purnose of teaching our frroups the folk gares and 
dances and in sharing an svening of this sort with mexbers of our 
student bedy and faculty. Chaplain George ‘aff of Jeslcyan was, in 
charree of the occasion and assisted the grovp in teaching to ths group 
certain of the folk games which he knows, The North Carolina group 
joined other delegations from their own state and from Tennessee in 
a Regional Folk Festival held in Knoxville on Saturday, April 50. A 
group of Tennessee Wesleyan students attended this festival. 


| 
National Conference on Folklore for Children 


The first National Conference on American Folklore for Children 
will be held on the campus of Ball State Teachers College, luncie, 
Indiana, as announced by the conference chairman, (Dr.) Elizabeth 
Pilant. The purpose of this conference, Dr. Pilant points out, is to 
launch a movement for the use of American folklore in our schools 

"rather than such traditional European legendary as may be out of 
keeping with America's history - past, present, and (we hope) future." 
Folklorists, writers and editors of children's books, revicwers of 
children's literature, social scicnce teachers, teachers of children's 
books, and other interested persons are boing invited... 


Wishbone superstition Traced to 322 B.C, 


People have been pulling wishbones apnfrt in hopes of making their 
wish come true since 522 B,.C., reports the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, 

Over 2,000 years ago, the Etruscans, carly Mediterranean peoples, 
believed that whoever broke the larger piece off the chickcn's wish- 
bone would have his wish, the board said. 

The Romans, the board added, picked up the wishbone ccromony from 
the Etruscans and carricd it to England during their conqucst in 45 A.D. 
By the timc the Pilgrims brought the custom to Amcrica, it was 
2,271 ycars old, 


(U.P. Nows Itom) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


forrell, Martha McBride, Young Hickory: The Life and Times of Fresi- 
dent James Ke Polk, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1949, 4.50. 


The interest which a number of folklorists will have ‘in counk 
Hickory by Martha McBride Morrell is to be found perhaps as muc n 
the lerend of Andrew Jackson as in the story of James kK, lolk him- 
self, It is a story of brilliant leadership in a politically troubled 
era in the nation's developement where to be sincerely frank and out- 
spoken was to make one immediately susceptible to the vilest acrimony.e 
But the bark which found James i, Folk a most able steersman was often 
guided by the wise counsel of Old Hickory where the cross-cvurrents of 
political bickerings were most turbulent. Even the mantic of Andrew 
Jackson upon the shoulders of ijartin Van Buren was not comforting to 
Folk who was seeking the vice-presidency in the face of denunciatory 
Whiggism until Jackson in 1844 indicated to Polk how he night ride 
the current of party strife in the National Convention until it had 
beaten itsclf out in foam and had himself come to tho forefront as 
the dark horse nominec of the Democratic ticket, Jackson himsclf 
had begun to lose faith ig the designs of Van Buren, John ©. Calhoun, 
and certain of their henchmen. 

James K,. Folk was a powcr within his own rirnts. And his wife, 
Sarah Childress Polk, dignified her every relationship both to her 
husband and to the cause which he represented, Both of them elways 
stood for political and social justice when to do so brought certain 
disfavor and misunderstanding. The "Peggy Eaton Affair", the currency 
question, Indian affairs, gar rule.'!, states rights as opposed to the 
distribution of government surpluses, the extension of federal terri- 
tory, the lexican war and the insubordination of military leaders - 
these and many other such matters made Polk one of the most disliked 
and misunderstood of our presidents, The election of a whig governor, 
Lean Jimny Jones, in Tennessce did not make the way easy since the 
influence of Henry Clay was definitely felt. Even Sam Houston, Jack- 
son's warm friond, turned against Folk when the latter failed to grant 
a commission of licutenant general to Houston so that he mirht succecd 
to the military leadership in the Mexican campaign. 

much of the misundcrstanding regarding Polk might have been 
avoided had the historian-friend Baicroft written the life of Polk 
which hc had once planned. Mrs. Morrell docs much here toward cloar- 
ing this misunderstanding through an intelligent and acute analysis 
of historical events. Polk was no casy foo; nor was he rcvcengofully 
unforgivine. He rcespoctcd the prestige and position of is bitterest 
rival. Hc worked hard when he bolieved the cause to be right. He 
would still work herd whon he alonc believed in the cavse. When ho 
rctircd from the prcesidcney, he remarked with a glow of satisfaction, 
"T have not left one iota of unfinishcd business on my,desk." And 
history belatcdly now bcpins to redcom what scemced his crrors in tho" 
light of onc of the ablcst and roost honorable administratiors this 
nation has known, 


Be GC, 


Roi, Black Odyssey, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1948, 


Black Odyssoy by Roi Ottley is the story of the Negro in Amcrica. 
The author is a negro who facos facts courageously and without scc- 
tional pro judice ovon though he is quick to point out that bot) North 


Z 
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and South at different times have derelict in moecting their 
responsibvilitius covragcously. COne contention which we GO not quite 
follow, however, is the suggestion that tho norroes at tho time of 
their immigration arc described as having largely those same qualitics 
of lvadorsiiip which thcy latcr, or now, possocss, 
"3 ihe thesis of most trcatiscs on this subjcct is the same as here, 
one of blazing insurrections, riots, lynchings, and bittcr hatreds" 
exccpt that hers the backrround of detail is filled in in a most ! 
interesting and unusvel mannere 

+ #48 slave labor bccame less profitable in the North, it became 
more profitebic in the South duc to the cotton cin, evincing a trend 
of irrepressible circumstances resulting in the War Between pe: Sta tcs, 
ths subsequcnt Reconstruction problems, and a chain of inciden 
Since which political and economic pressures have not so much at but. 
halted the pattcrn of progre ss toward cultural race evolution. cre 
apain we mi¢ht disarrce with «r, Ottley in adding tHat it ay not 
have been so much in spite of hindrances but because of these very 
tangible interracial contacts that much prorrcess has bccn madée 

ithe author points to loaders such as Anthony vonnson, we Le Be 
DeSois, Walter , Joc Louis, Yackiec Robinson, and Father Divine 
whe have not only worked for race prorrecss, but have morc importantly 
inspircd their following te do soe A delincated portrayal of tre | 
part the negro has takcn in all our wars from the American Revolution 
to world jiar TT is set forth as ample cvidence of sisaificant loyal-' 
tics and of the democratic a jn Shh And he then adds t*at the loyalty 
of a slave to his master after omancipation duc to friocnd- 
ehip than to subservicnt habits of obcdicnec, 

Th intcrestcd in the conduct of anti-slavery orcanizations, 
the andoreround movement of runaway slaves, the cconomic efforts towarc 
roconstruction and full cmancipation, as well as the more rceecunt 
offorts of to itsolf socially, cconomically, and poli- 
tically, will find hore much food for thoveht. This book offers a | 
challenssc which cannot be cailiees, for "it is the story of a race's 
long battle for equality ina democratic nation, | 


Ge Re 


Clark, Thomas D., The Rural Fress and the New South, Lovisiana State 
University Press, Baton Rougc, 1948, wee0O. 


Yot a gpreat decal of formal learning, but an ability to read, to 
write, and to use a reasonablé dcrrnes of horse sense characterized 
the general qualifications-of the early, rural, wockly cditor,. Neither 
was a ercet deol of cxpensive cquipment neccssary nor cven available. 
but the small newspapor of the South has not only reflccted the life 
and opinion of the South but wi0-decAt it as well, 
| "Net only did the common man have an opportunity to find his 
mame in tne paper becavse he was gctting married or because he had 
a six-pound daughter at his housc, but it got into print for other 
reasons His mules might run away, the lightning ight strike his 
cow, his hen might lay an cep which lonked like a bascbali, or he 
might cven ret ain and find his way to the lockup." yaatever con- 
corned ths veorle from triviality to trarcdy was likowise tre concern 
of the country cditor,. Small papers took thcir cuss on controversiat~ 
matters from a of the Southern dailics, 

Pollowing the Civil dar Southern papers became prc donne 
Oemocratic. These local papers became nationally aggressive in polit- 
vical presidential campairns. They reflectcd not only tc postwar 
nolitical flavor of the Sovth but mirrored as woll tho cultural levol 
of the rogion.e 
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Luman interest stories, sensational happenings, revional felk- 
lore interest, naturés anomalies, crops and seasons, drauatic acts 
of animals, snake stories, ghost stories, tall tales, death and burial, 
love and elopement - these and others went the rounds of editorial 
repetition. Amorous stories of love gave Kentucky the eventual legend 
of being a state renowned for its "blue grass girls" and "beautiful 
women,.s whether a socialite or a green bumpkin, the newly-wed was 
in for a tirade of expletives. 

The country editor has been an effective force in setting the 
pattern for prorress in the New South. Economic and ~olitical trends, 
a new national and sovthern economy, health, education, racc problems, 
good roads, civic improvement, law enforcement, war, peace - all these 
have come in for their share of consideration by the southern presSe 
Said David F. Wiallace of the Tennessee, ‘ew Era, "The 
country paper is the honest exponent of ; “nbought opinion and is the 
only means by which sennesaee can today get unbiased anda conscien- 
tiovs truth. 

Le Ge it, 


tratt, Fletcher, Ordeal By Fire, william Sloane Associates, Inc., New 
York, 1946, 5.00, 


Students of social studies are well aware that a knowledre of 
history must be gained from a wapwiety of sources if a well-rounded 
concept of truth is to be gained. Some of the more comuon. approaches 
are political, economic, social, religious, etc. In Ordeal By Fire 
by Fletcher Pratt not only are these concepts 3 most ably combined, 
but there is added a new ideolorical, or cause and effeci, treatment 
which caused one historian to say: "Th! s is the best one-volure his- 
tory of the Civil War I've ever read." 

Events are paraded as personalities ina style which is more 
than dramatic. The style has something of a zest and a freshness 
which quickly translates thought into action and personalities into 
mobile force. That a boycott on ideas sometimes proves i.cre effective 
than a boycott on contraband goods is in evidence herc,. The surging 
preponderance and subservience of leadership often ste»vs up or delays 
the impetus of military action. McClellan's stalling in the Penin- 
sula Campaign is described in the following manner: McClellan 
was asked for military support, but as he was enjoying: a controversy 
with the war Department - sub ject, why I have no artillery - he re- 
“fused to budge.” Lincoln was soon to observe, "I would hola General 
}cClellan's horse for hin if ne would only win victorics," Fut after 
Bull Run it looked for awhile like Washington mipht quickly be taken, 
Secretary of war Stanton raised many questions regarding exceutive 
nuthpritye 

The forts on the Cumberland and the Tennessee fell as Albert 
Sidney Johnston took his first lesson in stratery in dealing with 
the forccs under the leadership of Grante And then cane that fateful 
Sunday morning at Shilok where capeble leadership was not allowed to 
lead. And then for the Confederacy there came malaria and no quinine 
The Beven Days Bettle before Richmond. brourht this’ observation: "Me- 
~Cleéllan saved his army thanks to several miracles, tic wrochets -— . 
Jackson, and the cannon built and manned by a race o” mechanics," The 
South was now bitter and disrusted. 

The war moved toward strategic points within the Sout’ - Vickse- 
burr, hurfreestoro, Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta. Again successes 
end failures emerred largely as a stvdy in personalitics - the halting 


decisions and incompetency of Bragg, the sturdy qualitics of Thomas, 
the quick-hitting but restrained efforts of Forrest, and tte jealousy 
among the high-ranking leadership of the Federals, The movements of 
armies through Tennesses and about, Chattanooga offers much interest 
in a study of siecesses and failures in master strategy with subor- 
dinates like Thomas dc livoring the most tclling punch of all. Then 
comes the issuance of Lincoln's fmancipation Proclamation as the em- 
phasis of Union success is drawn to the Rappahammock again in cndur- 
ance centcsts between Loe and Burnsido and Hooker, and ultimatcly 
with licade at Gettysburg. The spirit of tho Confcdcratc soldicr was 
gonc with his losecs at Chattanooga, It remained only to drive tho 
final wedge and take the railroad ccntcr of Atlanta. Most of Shere. 
man's avowed was precluded by surrcndcr before ashes worc 
showorcd beyond Columbia. ‘Thon came the final mocting bctween Grant 
and Lec where the tcorms of ultimate surrender wore effeoctcde. The 
ghost of that inspired Army of Virginia undcr Lec was now valorous: 
cven in dcfeet. In this Ordcal By Fire the "ordeal" was to pernctuato 
lasting mcmorics aftcr the “firc”™ was quenched. 4 
| | - Ee Ge Re 


Cosncll, H,. Allcn, Guns on the wcstern Waters, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Fress, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1949, 46,50. 


In Guns _on the Western Jaters by He Allen Gosnell, we have an 
expert and authoritative account of that phasc of tho Civil .ar so 
oftcn passcd over by rcgional historians. This is primarily the 
account of the gunboat warfare during the Civil Yar which craft ranged 
from the converted rivcr stcamers to the ironclads and ravs later 
uscd as the war proprcesscd. In the Cam»aigns of Red River, Vicksburg, 
and Forts Eenry and Donclson this craft provcd not onlv cPPoctive but 
highly dcstrvctive and otra. Significant. 

The graphic stylc in which Ir. Gosnell dcscribcs the many cpi- 
socdcs in which these river gunboats figurcd, as well as the caroful 
description of the construction anc types of rivorcraft, adds greatly 
to the intcrest end uscfulncss of this volumc,. The many Grawings, 
photorrarhs, illustrations, and maps add grcatly to the vividness of 
theses cngagemcents. 

Through the ability of the Fede ral forces to cxccvitc the carly 
blackade of Atlantic parts and rivcr mouths, the South from the start 
was thus dcprived of the resources of its pertagcs. aAftcr signifi- 
cant onpagomcnts of thc Carolinas, followcd the campaigns of the Gulf 
and tho Mississippi. Carondalct undcr Commandcr Walkc playcod a 
prominent role in the battle of Fort Kenry. The ironclad iittsburg 
fought at Fort Donclson, Island no. 10, Yazoo Rivcr, Stcclc'"s bayou, 
Grand Gulf, and Red River, The army rams At wemphis was “a wild and 
hotly contestcd malice under a pall of heavy smokc." The ironclads 
were slow and coumsy but mostly cffcctiveo,. The heavy-clcd boats ul- 
timately won. "The cffort of the Kiver Defonse Flect (Confcderate ) 
was glorious, but the failure was-fatal and complctc." The story of 
Vicksbure and the Arkansas is anothcr of the saczas of the Civil War. 
There wes’ also the blockedc-running phase of the lnttcr ocriod of the 
war with its final suppression. Rivcreraft bccamc most significant 
to Grant in his cfforts to movc, supply, and fccd an army about the 
time of the Chottsnoogn campaign while the Confcdcratcs were cqually 
as dctcrmincd in offcring cvcry possible dotcrrent. 
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The final phascs of rivcrcraft stratcgy in the South were impor- 
tant. "Tho most important rcsult of the opening of the Mississippi 
wis in fact the closing of its cntire length to Confederate traffic 
across it; this preventcd supplics from reaching important castcrn 
ports of the Confcderacy from its great westcrn arcas." Fortions of 
Civil War battloficlds wore atratcgically planned with reference to 
ratlroeads, but quite as important still was the nctwork of artcrial 
~ support by moans of watcrways manncd by tho gunboats both North and 


South. 
- E, G, Re 


Spanish Books in Trarislation 


Anyono intorcestcd in Latin American folk-loro will like to know 
about two books which have appcaroed recently in 
Onis, Harrict de (cd. and translator), The Golden Land, Knopf, Ne Yo, 
194&, | 


Toor, Franccs, A Trcasury of Mexican Folkways: tho Customs,\.yths, 
Folklorc, Traditions, Bolicfs, “jostas, Danccs and “ones of the Mexi- 


Can Fcoplco, crown Fublishors, N, 1047, OU. 


Now Richardson Books 


A number of the readors of tho Bulletin who read the lcst book 
of irs. Isla Pascall Richardson, My Hcart Wakcth, will be intcrostcd 
in knowing that she has three othcr books duc to como from the press 
in April, as this noticoc is being written, These aro: Wind Among 
the Pines, a volumo of poctry, Brucc Humphrics, Inc., Boston; Tho 
TE a play, Falworth Publishing House, Portland, Maine; My Bod- 

ime Games, a book of juvenile vorso and storics illustrated by tho 
author, Story Book Press, Dallas Toxas, 


Richargson, Isla Paschal, The Message, Falmouth Publishing House, 
Portland, Maine, 1949, 2.00. 


The Message by Isla Paschal Richardson is the story of the resur- 
rection of Christ. It is a dramatization of the story of the visit of 
the women to the tomb who also wore the first to discover the truth 
of the resurrection. And of the three women, Mary Macdalene, Joanna, 
and mary, it was Mary Mardalene who was first to sense the meaning 
of Christ's death and first to comprehend the significance of the 
resurrection. It was Mary Mardalene who first saw in the lily the 
symbol of truth which again and arain was to light men not to the tomb 
‘but to the fect of a rcsurrectcd Reedeemer, The orpty tomb was first 
a stunning reality and then a hope which dawned as surcly as the morn- 
ing light. The three scenes of this one-act drama of the resurrection 
story move. calmly but deliberately toward a symbolic questing for 
truth in which others, like the women at the tomb, feel a compulsion 
for sproading the tidings of the Easter story. 
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